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but never a camp. The country was absolutely deserted, and we
knew why. The Indians would not go in to hunt until autumn,
when frosts had killed off the swarms of black flies. Even game
had fled from them. On the whole trip we saw only one moth-
eaten little black bear.

We wrapped undershirts around our necks and tied up the
bottoms of our trousers, but the bkck flies got in just the same, and
our ankles swelled with their bites. One of them bit me on the eye-
ball, and for a few days I had an inflammation that put me in
misery. The Indians along the St. Lawrence are all pious Catholics.
When making the contract with us, ours demurred about working
on Sunday. We compromised by giving them a half-day off Sun-
days, but the flies were so bad they swallowed their scruples and
poled and portaged all day every Sunday. We knew that when we
reached the watershed the flies would disappear.

But there were compensations. Our French-Canadian guide
could make the best boiled beans I ever tasted. He would put in a
layer of beans, then a layer of salt pork, another layer of beans,
another of salt pork, and so on until the pot was full. Then he
simmered them all night. They were wonderful for men working
as hard as we were. We ate them three times a day. When we were
just coming out of Labrador, we gave half a pot of them to some
Indians at the first trading-post we reached. I have always regretted
that act of generosity.

The Moisie was full of big salmon going up to spawn. At the
first falls they were jumping by thousands. Beekman Pool leaned
out here and caught several big ones in his arms. One of the
portages on the Moisie was three miles long. It took us three days
to freight our load of half a ton across the muskeg bogs. At the
end of three hundred miles of such travel we came at last to the
watershed. The heavy timber pinched out, the Moisie became quiet,
and there ahead was a little lake, the first of thousands on the upper
plateau.

But this lake was a sight no one could ever forget. It was the
end of the poling journey, and here all canoe parties abandoned
their poles. It was Indian custom to plant the poles straight up in
the bottom of the lake. For generations the hunters had been
doing this, and the whole shallow lake bristled like a porcupine